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They Learn What They Practice 


Whatever the boys and girls do, and are rewarded 
for, they learn. 

To find out what a schoal curriculum is . . . watch 
what boys and girls are doing. . . . Boys and girls— 
or teachers and all others for that matter—learn what 
they practice. 

This means that if junior high school boys and 
girls studying civics spend all of their time talking 
about democracy, and reading about democracy, and 
listening to the teacher talk about democracy, and 
they are rewarded for these activities, they are learn- 
ing better how to talk about democracy, how to read 
about democracy, and how to listen to the teacher talk 
about democracy. 

Now if this is what we mean to accomplish when 
we teach “democracy” in the junior high school, all 
is well. But I have never met a teacher who admitted 
that all he or she was trying to teach boys and girls 
was to speak and to read and to listen to ideas about 
democracy. Teachers usually say that the purpose of 
their instruction is to teach boys and girls to behave 
democratically. 

If that is the purpose of the instruction, then boys 
and girls must be given opportunities to behave dem- 
ocratically and be rewarded for that behavior. In other 
words, they have to practice learning what the school 
claims it is teaching. 

—STEPHEN M. Corey, California Schools, 
January, 1948, page 9. 
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Editoral Comment 


This issue contains the Bibliography on Re- 
search Methods in Education, which has been pre- 
pared for THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN in recent years 
by the planning of the Phi Delta Kappa National 
Commission on Research. It is one of several fea- 
tures planned by that Commission in fulfillment 
of the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to promote 
public education through the continuing interpre- 
tation of the ideal of research. Other features with 
which our readers are familiar are the discussions 
of the several issues of the Review of Educational 
Research as they appear; the list of dissertations 
in education under way, the next of which is sched- 
uled for February; and the list of books in edu- 
cation, usually appearing in April. 

For most of you in the field, one part of the 
ideal of research is devotion to known truth. Much 
behavior in American society is based upon prece- 
dent, prejudice, inertia. You are true to the ideal 
of research whenever you take the trouble to find 
the truth and when you act on the basis of facts. 
You will not find it always easy, as you may have 
reason to know. 


A Pledge of Allegiance to the United Nations, 
written by your editor, appeared first in THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN in November, 1947. A musical 
setting for it is made available by Brother Rulon A. 
Jones. You will find it on Pages 16-17. Author 
and composer hope it may be useful for the cause 
of world peace. 


Problem for the Profession 


If you see a man drowning, and you can pull 
him out, are you a murderer if you fail to pull him 
out? We tend to say “Yes,” in this country, say- 
ing that knowledge of the facts and the ability 
to do something about it makes it a moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Now for the first time are known the facts 
about the number of teachers in training in this 
country. Teachers are thus put in the situation of 
farmers many years ago, when facts on the supply 
and demand for cotton were collected. Farmers 
in the United States responded by telling each 
farmer just how many acres of cotton he could 
plant. With the assistance of the government, the 


decision was made to stick: even to the point of 
plowing up young cotton. 

Now that teachers know just how many teach- 
ers are in training for each subject field, just what 
is the responsibility of teachers for action? Shall 
teachers’ organizations control entrance into the 
teaching profession? You will find food for 
thought in the articles in this issue on ‘“The Kind 
of Teachers We Want” (Page 5) and ‘Toward 
a Mature Profession.” (Page 3.) 

In the latter article mentioned, Brother Engle- 
man goes further, to say that teachers should be 
responsible also for effective working conditions. 
Thus for example, if bricklayers can through un- 
ions say how many bricks a worker shall lay each 
day, why should not teachers declare and enforce 
a rule that no teacher shall teach’a class with more 
than 25 children in grade 1? In our current so- 
ciety, the workman has much to say about the 
conditions under which he works. 

Teachers have been about the last occupational 
group in our society to adopt such tactics. We have 
watched control of supply by farmers, by business, 
by labor union. Lawyers and doctors through asso- 
ciations have effectively controlled the supply of 
men in their professions. It may be that teachers 
are being forced to adopt like tactics, to control 
of the supply of teachers. 


Father-Son Teams 


Plans for a further report on Father-Son teams 
in Phi Delta Kappa continue. We should like to 
have pictures of fathers and sons who are members 
of Phi Delta Kappa, from every pair not yet pic- 
tured in the magazine. We shall appreciate your 
help in making this report complete. Please send 
pictures and information of the present work and 
location of father and sons, before October 20. 

While good resolutions of the new school year 
are upon you, your Editor would like to remind 
you also of the standing invitation to every 
brother in Phi Delta Kappa to have his share in 
the making of the magazine. Send a manuscript? 


1 For exact figures, see “Teacher Supply and Demand in the 


United States, Report of the 1950 National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study,” by Ray C. Maul. 36 PP -s $1.00, from the National 
Commission on Teacher Education an rofessional Standards 
the wy _— Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. 


The National Citizens Commission for Public Schools— 


Inviting Your Help 


HEN THE FORMATION of the National 

Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools was announced some eighteen months 
ago, two ideas were laid down as operating prin- 
ciples. In the first place, the Commission com- 
mitted itself to an intense campaign to stimulate 
citizen interest in the improvement of public 
schools. Secondly, the Commission was defined 
as a ‘‘clearing house of information.” 

These two principles are interlocking, of course. 
After the ordinary citizen becomes interested in 
the problems of his schools and develops a desire 
to help, he wants to know 4ow; he needs mate- 
rials and guidance. The Commission tries to pro- 
vide him those materials. We believe that if they 
are comprehensive and stimulating enough, he 
will be able to guide himself. 

The process works something like this: in re- 
sponse to the nationwide advertising campaign for 
better schools, about seven hundred letters a week 
(this is an average figure; there are variations, of 
course, and the number is on the increase) come 
rolling into the Commission’s New York office at 
2 West 45th Street. The writers of those letters are 
interested in every conceivable aspect of education 
and concerned with a wide variety of problems. 

We have no handy answers to their questions, 
and we make no attempt to find them. Instead, 
we send out material which offers parallels and 
examples. The chairman of a newly-formed group 
in, say, Idaho, who wants information on how to 
make a school survey might be sent ‘“‘case his- 
tories” of several communities which have carried 
out surveys. A group from a small town in Mich- 
igan which is trying to pass a bond issue might be 
sent a packet of materials used by a similar town 
in New Jersey in conducting a successful cam- 
paign. An individual citizen from Ohio who feels 
his community needs a citizens’ school improve- 
ment committee might be sent stories of how such 
groups were formed in half-a-dozen towns scat- 
tered all over America. 

The gathering of materials, therefore, is one 
of the biggest jobs of the Commission’s New York 


By HENRY TOY, JR. 


* Henry Toy, Jr. is Director, National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New York. 


office. We use thousands of copies of printed mat- 
ter — booklets, pamphlets, posters, newspaper 
stories—but our area of greatest need is the case 
history. We need the story which tells how, in 
a specific community, a specific job was done— 
told by the people who did it. 

As director of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion, I'd like to take this opportunity to ask the 
readers of the PH! DELTA KaPPAN to help us. 
In particular, we want the stories of successful 
school public relations programs. Our files leave 
much to be desired in this important field which 
is just beginning to develop. 

Anything which helps link the school system 
more closely to the people of a community, which 
broadens the channels through which the strength 
of all the people can be translated into strength 
for the schools, is of great interest to us. Although 
such a program must be conceived in warm- 
hearted willingness to co-operate and prompted 
by the highest motives, it generally has to be 
worked through specific plans and programs. 

If you have a particularly effective program 
through which citizens visit the school and par- 
ticipate in school activities, for example, we'd 
like to know the details. If you co-operate with 
community groups in providing speakers and en- 
tertainment; if you have particularly good co- 
operation with the community’s service clubs and 
fraternal organizations; if you get more than rou- 
tine coverage of school news in the local press 
and radio—all these things are important. We'd 
like to know about the system and how it works. 
We also would be much interested in any printed 
material which you have used in this area. 

The American system of public education faces 
a crisis, which can be met only through partici- 
pation of citizens from all sections of society. 
We'd like to hear about every successful effort 
for education. We need your help! 
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Toward a Mature Profession 


By F. E. ENGLEMAN 


LTHOUGH the organized profession has con- 
A sistently urged, through resolutions and pub- 
lished materials, the continued improyement of 
the educational services in education, responsibil- 
ity has not been adequately assumed for specific 
professional standards by individual teachers and 
local groups of teachers. Too often the teachers 
themselves are reluctant to take positive positions 
relative to what constitutes reasonable professional 
proficiency. Too often these responsibilities are 
left entirely to administrative judgment, local 
board evaluation, or regulations by the legislature 
or the state department of education. 

It is proposed that the profession of teaching is 
now sufficiently mature to do what the medical, 
legal, dental, and engineering professions have 
long since done—take a hand in setting standards 
of preparation and service for the profession. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION AND SERVICE 


Teachers should now insist on a high standard 
of professional service from all the membership. 
They should insist on a selection and preparation 
of all candidates to their ranks which will give 
reasonable assurance of personal, cultural and pro- 
fessional competencies of a highly technical na- 
ture. The time should be past when a teacher shows 
no concern when another teacher with doubtful 
mental or physical capacity and with little or no 
special professional preparation is appointed to 
teach in his state, his school system, or next to him 
in an adjacent room. Responsibility should be as- 
sumed by the able members of the profession for 
assisting the less qualified and for eliminating 
those few whose incompetence creates a hazard 
in the mental growth of children. Surely, teachers 
might well insist also on having adequate resource 
specialists, able supervisors, and pentewsionslty pre- 
pared administrators. 


REQUIRE QUALITY PREPARATION 


Teachers should make it their business to in- 
quire into the standards of all colleges and univer- 
sities whose graduates enter the teaching profes- 
sion. Only the institutions that have adequate hu- 


* F. E. Engleman is Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


man and physical resources and seriously take 
upon themselves the professional task of selecting 
and preparing teachers should be approved by the 
profession for preparing candidates for its mem- 
bership. The teachers themselves must surely know 
that the general public can never understand 
teaching to be a difficult, complex, technical task 
so long as the profession accepts to membership, 
without serious protest, all who get contracts to 
teach regardless of competency. Can we imagine 
members of the medical profession quietly ac- 
quiescing to the licensing of a doctor who had not 
been subjected to a thorough professional prepara- 
tion? 


ENFORCE EFFECTIVE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Is it not reasonable for members of the profes- 
sion, who place importance on their professional 
reputations and have deep concern for their cli- 
ents (pupils), to demand reasonable working 
conditions and facilities? Is it not as reasonable 
for first-grade teachers to demand classes of work- 
ing size as it is for surgeons to insist on only one 
operation at a time? Is it not as reasonable, if the 
teacher really knows the dangers to pupils of un- 
tenable school situations and programs, for the 
teacher to demand housing and facilities which 
will guarantee adequate light, sanitation, working 
tools, and materials as it is for the surgeon to in- 
sist on sterilized instruments, an anesthetist, and 
nursing aid? Surely, the surgeon’s task presents no 
more dangers nor is his task more technical nor 
more complex. If teachers do not understand this 
and are not able to explain it to parents, can it 
safely be left to others to do? If parents really 
understand the dangers to children inherent in 
many educational programs and situations, they 
would unhesitatingly assist in making the neces- 
sary changes. Teachers must know the problems, 
lurking dangers, and probable outcomes. Then, 
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as doctors warn parents of conditions that breed 
disease, teachers should alert parents to the at- 
tendant evils of quack teaching, improper facili- 
ties, and unsound educational programs. 


TEACH ALL CHILDREN 


The teaching profession should accept the re- 
sponsibility for insisting that educational programs 
be adequate for the varied needs of the total 
school population. Instead of accepting an obso- 
lete program and eliminating all the ‘‘misfit’’ pu- 
pils, the average teacher must vigorously support 
the program, the facilities and the instructional 
load that will guarantee reasonable service to all 
children. The great range of differences in abilities 
and needs that exists in the average class of 25 
children is abundant proof that educational pro- 
grams and standards must have a similar range. 
Once this is recognized and these differences 
identified, the complexity of the task becomes 
frightening unless directed by a skilled profes- 
sional worker who has a reasonable class size and 
suitable facilities with which to work. 

Professional stature can never be achieved ex- 
cept as teachers achieve professional concepts of 
the unusually complex and technical tasks which 
it is their responsibility to perform. 


Professional Fraternities 


At the fourteenth national meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Interfraternity Conference, officers for the 
next two years were elected as follows: 

President, John D. Sparks, Alpha Kappa Psi (Com- 
merce), Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-president, R. C. Glass, Theta Tau (Engineer- 
ing), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer, John R. Kuebler, Alpha Chi 
Sigma (Chemistry), Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Rayford W. Lemley, Delta Theta Phi (Law), 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Paul J. Aufderheide, Psi Omega 
(Dentistry), Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. C. H. William 
Ruhe, Phi Rho Sigma (Medicine), Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ray S. Kelley, Kappa Psi, (Pharmacy), 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

On the program were Phi Delta Kappa’s executive 
secretary Paul M. Cook, for a discussion of “Finances 
and National Office operation,” and editor R. L. Hunt 
to lead a forum on “Fraternity Publications.” Phi 
Delta Kappa national historian Floyd T. Goodier was 
also a delegate. 

The 30 national professional college fraternities in 
the Professional Interfraternity Conference represents 
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approximately 480,000 members in 1,075 chapters, as 
follows: 


Agriculture Alpha Zeta 

Architecture Alpha Rho Chi 

Chemistry Alpha Chi Sigma 

Commerce Alpha Kappa Psi, Delta 
Sigma Pi 

Dentistry Delta Sigma Delta, Xi Psi 
Phi, Psi Omega 

Education Phi Delta Kappa, Psi Epsi- 
lon Kappa, Phi Sigma 
Pi, Kappa Phi Kappa 

Engineering Theta Tau, Sigma Phi 
Delta 

Journalism Sigma Delta Chi 

Law Phi Alpha Delta, Delta 
Theta Phi, Gamma Eta 
Gamma, Sigma Delta 
Kappa, Phi Beta Gamma 

Medicine Nu Sigma Nu, Alpha Kap- 
pa Kappa, Phi Chi, Phi 
Rho Sigma, Phi Beta Pi, 
Phi Lambda Kappa, 
Theta Kappa Psi, Phi 
Delta Epsilon 

Pharmacy Kappa Psi, Rho Pi Phi 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society will again award 
$1,000 “for the most significant contribution to edu- 
cation written by a woman between April, 1948 and 
April, 1950.” Publications may be of either creative 
or research type. Entries or nominations should be 
addressed to Miss Birdella M. Ross, National Presi- 
dent, 3149 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn- 
esota. The envelope should be marked “Attention: 
Chairman, Panel of Judges for Educator’s Award.” 


Pi Lambda Theta is offering two awards of $400 
each for significant research studies on ‘Professional 
Problems of Women.” For information, write the 
Committee on Studies and Awards, Pi Lambda Theta, 
care of Alice H. Hayden, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington. 


On Broadway: “The Browning Version,” a play 
starring Maurice Evans, has received favorable critics’ 
notices and friendly comments from educators. The 
play deals with a British teacher who, after 18 years 
of service, received a copy of Robert Browning's works 
from a grateful student as a farewell present. This gift 
is the first act of kindness ever shown the teacher, who 
feels himself a failure. But his nagging wife does her 
best to destroy the teacher’s moment of happiness by 
saying that the student gave the book only to court 
favor. Nevertheless, the teacher is overcome by the 
gift, and the experience gives him courage to face and 
conquer his problems. 
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The Kind of Teachers We Need 


By RAY C. MAUL 


VERYBODY knows the desperate need for teach- 
E ers. It is misleading, however, to assume that 
the need is equally insistent for all types of teach- 
ing services. The general shortage which existed 
at the close of the war has become a highly selec- 
tive shortage. There is an impending oversupply 
in some areas and an increasingly critical shortage 
in others. 

The demand for persons who can meet require- 
ments for a high school teaching certificate is 
being fully met. The time is at hand, therefore, 
when more comprehensive preparation can be re- 
quired before one is licensed to teach in high 
school, or certainly before one is given any type 
of permanent or continuing license. In all states 
the bachelor’s degree is required, and in five states 
the master’s degree is required. Extension of the 
formal preparation requirement to five years be- 
yond high school graduation is contemplated in 
many states. When accomplished, it will contribute 
greatly to improving high school teaching. 

The opposite situation is found at the elemen- 
tary school level. September, 1950, will find great- 
ly increased enrollments in kindergarten, first 
grade, and second grade. A continued increase is 
foreseen definitely for the next five years. The ele- 
mentary schools of 1956 must be prepared to ac- 
commodate approximately seven million more 
children than were enrolled in 1949-50. Where 
are these teachers coming from? And what will be 
their qualifications? 

New teachers come from only two sources: first, 
the annual group of college and university gradu- 
ates and second, those who met certificate require- 
ments at some earlier date and who now come from 
some other occupation and seek employment in 
teaching. The former group admits of accurate 
measurement, and the annual National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study shows these figures in 
total for the nation and separately for each state. 
In 1950 the colleges and universities will produce 
only 22,460 candidates for elementary school 
teaching certificates with four years of properly 
planned preparation fer this vitally important task. 
This meager supply must meet four types of de- 
mand as follows: 


* Ray C. Maul is Registrar, Kansas State T each- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, and Research 
Associate, N.E.A. National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standa- 
ards. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


First, to replace those who retire; 

Second, to meet the demands of increased en- 
rollment; 

Third, to relieve overcrowding; and fourth, to 
replace those whose preparation is most woefully 
inadequate. 

Available figures show that the 1950 supply 
will no more than meet one of these demands. If 
the attempt were made to replace inadequately pre- 
pared teachers (those with no more than two years 
of college preparation ) , available figures show that 
this demand alone would exceed ninety thousand! 
A continuance of present practices will not only fail 
to improve the quality of educational service at 
the elementary school level but will lead actually 
to deterioration. Greatly expanded efforts must be 
made to select and prepare the kind of men and 
women who possess the innate qualities essential 
to good teaching at any level. 

This means that “recruitment” is not the order 
of the day. Too long has it been assumed that just 
any person can be hurried into a brief program of 
pre-service preparation and, thus, made into an 
elementary school teacher. Certain qualities can 
and must be identified. Surely this selective pro- 
cedure can begin before high school graduation 
and it must continue with increasing intensity 
through freshman and sophomore college years. 
Persons of superior intelligence with the social 
qualities bespeaking success in teaching must be 
encouraged in far greater numbers to pursue teach- 
er-education curricula; persons lacking these quali- 
ties must, with courage and vigor, be led into other 
types of vocational occupations. The problem be- 
fore the American people today is to meet the de- 
mand for elementary school teachers with persons 
possessing qualities now known to be measurable 
who have completed specifically planned programs 
of pre-service preparation. 
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A: THE scope of education became more inclu- 
sive it was accompanied by activities unknown 
to the traditional school. Activities such as voca- 
tional education, physical education and organized 
athletics certainly help the child to become a better 
integrated individual during all the stages of his 
growth. These newer activities, however, have 
added an element of risk which may result in per- 
sonal injury to the child. They have added also to 
the responsibilities of all educational agents and 
employees. With the functions of education widely 
extended, the child, through use of tools and ma- 
terials necessary to gain the maximum from the 
situations provided for him in his daily school life, 
is ever in danger of injury from accident. The edu- 
cator stands in the shadow of suit for damages. 

Statistics show that one out of three children 
who die is killed in an accident.! One writer of 
note estimates that for each person killed, fifty 
are permanently disabled, and about two hundred 
temporarily disabled. Each constitutes a poten- 
tial suit for damages. 

With more than one-fourth of our nation’s pop- 
ulation devoting full time to formal education® the 
problem of protecting it from accidents and the 
responsibility for accidents is of great importance. 
Most educators have no conception of how far they 
may proceed in their teaching techniques without 
fear of suit for liability. Let the educator be aware 
of the hazards of his calling, so that every possible 
ptecaution can be taken to safeguard all persons 
from injury. Equally he should be informed con- 
cerning liability when the inevitable accident does 
occur. 

SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY 


From the antiquated maxim, ‘“The king can do 
no wrong,” comes the common-law doctrine of 
immunity in tort of the state and its governmental 
agencies.* The local school district is a subordinate 
agency, subdivision or instrumentality of the state, 


1 Al Batty, “Dear Teachers and Safety Edu- 
cation Magazine (November 1947), 

2 Flanders Dunbar, M.D., “Screening and Remaking Men,” 
Survey a (October 71944), p. 413 

* Aubrey A. Dougl The American Public School System (sec- 
ond ei New ~y Farrar and Rinehart, 1940), p. 3. 

Torts (1933), para. 295, as quoted by Reynolds C. 

School District Responsibility for Negligent Supervision 
of Pupils,” 25 Marquette Law Review 116 (1941). 


The Teacher Pays 


By TED JOSEPH SATTERFIELD 


* Ted Joseph Satterfield is Professor of Edu- 
cation State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


performing the duties of the state in the conduct 
and maintenance of the public school.5 The school 
district is therefore immune to tort action, espe- 
cially since education is a governmental function 
of that school district.* Even though there has been 
some breakdown of the immunity principle, when 
agents of the state are performing corporate or 
proprietary powers rather than acts of a political 
or governmental nature, there has never been any 
doubt about the non-liability of a so-called quasi- 
municipal corporation such as a school district." 

It is, indeed, strange that such a dogma survived 
even a revolution against kingly authority and be- 
came transplanted in our government.® It is 
stranger still that the theory lasted down to the 
present time and applies, not only to state govern- 
ments, but to federal and state agencies, and even 
to local governmental authorities such as the school 
district.® 

Judicial interpretation has made it quite clear 
that nothing short of an express statute will extend 
the liability of school districts for damages arising 
out of acts or omissions of the board while acting 
in its governmental capacity.!° New York is the 
only state in which tort liability is imposed on 
school districts in the absence of express statutory 
provision." 

The theory that school districts are immune 
from tort actions because of governmental immu- 


5 Corpus Juris, Vol. 56, Sec. 46, p yng i, ex rel. Donaldson 

Haines, County Superintendent a al. (2d) 865 (Kan. 
1947): neareng et al. v. School fey No. 31 of Steams 
County, 28 N. (2d) 655 (Minn. 1947). 

* State v. DY Mik isa, 52 A. (2d) 636 (Conn. 1947); People v. 
Barrington Consolidated Sch oor N. E. (2d) 86 

tHarper, Torts (1933), 6 op. p. 25; Sunes v. 
City of Long Beach, 129 (28) 311 aca 1943). 

*F. G. Hudson, “The Federal Tort Claims Act,” 22 Tulane Low 
Review 299 (1947). 

® Wilcox v. Dunmore School District, 43 Loc. 13 (Pa. 1903 
Whitfield vy. East Baton Rouge Parish School Board, 23 So. 
708 (La. 1945). 

27° Hamilton and Mort, The Law and — Education, 269. 

41 Miller v. Board of 50 N (2d) 529 (N. Y. 1943) 
Hovey v. State, 27 N. S. (2d), 195 1941); Tho 
v. City of New Vor et al. N. (2d) 617; Selltoon v. 
Binghamton, 65 N. Y. S. (2d) 838 (N. 5. 1946). 
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nity applies equally to state universities and state 
colleges.*” 


PERSONAL LIABILITY OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBER 


In considering personal liability of school board 
members it is most important to bear in mind that, 
as school board members, they “‘perform the duties 
of an office which neither pays remuneration nor 
affords great public honor.’’* It is, therefore, dif- 
ficult to find cases in which such board members 
have been held liable for tort. Otherwise, it would 
be difficult to persuade responsible people to ren- 
der so important a public service.’ 


Basic ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEE 
LIABILITY 


The exemption of school districts and school 
boards from liability as above set forth does not 
extend to school teachers or other school employees. 
A school employee owes certain private duties for 
the non-performance of which he may be liable. 
A school employee owes a duty to use due care 
not to injure anyone anywhere, at any time, and 
to use due care not to permit a person to injure 
himself while under the influence of the employee. 


NEGLIGENCE 


The principle underlying liability of a school 
district employee, whether certified or not, is the 
same as that of any other person—negligence. A 
person is always liable for his own negligence, but 
he is never liable for injuries sustained unless such 
injuries were caused by his negligence. Negligence 
may be defined as the omission of doing something 
which a reasonable person would do under ordi- 
nary circumstances, or the doing of something 
which a reasonable and prudent person would not 
do. 

Every person has the right to freedom from in- 
jury whether intentionally or carelessly caused by 
others.15 If an injury is caused by an act of omis- 
sion or commission, which falls below the standard 
of care required for the protection of others, it 
can be said to be the result of negligence on the 
part of the actor. Naturally the amount of caution 

” State ex rel vy. Morgan, 170 S. W. (2d) 648, 652 (Tex. 1943); 
Todd v. Curators of University of Missouri, 147 S. W. (2d) 1063 
(Mo. 1941); Holyworth et al. v. State et al., 298 N. W. 163 (Wis. 
wu Leahy vy. State, 46 N. Y. S. (2d) 310 (N. Y. 1944). 

* Newton Edwards, The Courts and_the Public Schools (The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. rasa? p. 378. 

Harry N. Rosenfield, Liability 4 School Accidents (Harper 


& Bros., New York and London, 1 2°) 2: 39. 
% Brooks v. Jacobs, 31 A. (2d) 414 (Maine 1943). 


necessary is in proportion to the amount of threat- 
ened danger. 


PROXIMATE CAUSE 


In deciding whether or not a has been 
negligent, the court will first examine the evidence 
for foreseeability of the injury. Thus, when a rea- 
sonably prudent person could have foreseen the 
harmful consequences of the act in question, the 
person who disregards the foreseeable conse- 
quences is negligent and his negligence becomes 
the proximate cause of the injury. He is, there- 
fore, liable for that injury. 

A rather frightening case in which an athletic 
coach was held to be liable for a boy’s death well 
illustrates the point. 

While supervising a Varsity Club initiation 
ceremony the coach allowed the administering of 
an electric shock to a candidate as part of the ritual. 
The candidate died immediately. The negligence 
of the coach in permitting such an activity was 
held to be the proximate cause of the boy’s death. 
Said the court, ‘‘Proximate cause of an injury is 
the immediate cause. It is the natural and continu- 
ing sequence, unbroken by any intervening cause 
preceding the injury and without which it could 
not have happened.’’?® 

A physical education teacher had his class vault 
from a spring-board over a pair of parallel bars. 
He failed to supply mats on which the boys could 
land. When one of the boys broke his leg the court 
held the teacher to be negligent.’" 

A manual training teacher was responsible for 
the defective staging from which one of his class 
fell and was injured. He was liable for the in- 
jury.2 

When two teachers attempted to use lay judg- 
ment in administering medical treatment which 
injured a boy’s hand, the court awarded the boy a 
$1,189.50 judgment against the teachers.'® 

Similarly, the court found the teacher liable 
when a girl was injured by an explosion in the 
chemistry laboratory;?° when a boy was injured 
while playing association football, in the street, 
under his teacher's supervision;?* when a boy was 


%° DeGooyer et al. v. Harkness et al., 13 N. W. (2d) 815 (S. Dak. 
iv. Board Cf Education of the City of Albany et al., 48 
. ¥. 1944 


; (24) 414 (Maine 1943). 

es ne an i et al. v. Tyson et al., 27 North. 405 ( Pleas) 
a. 4 
» Brigham Young vy. Lillywhite, 118 P. (2d) 836 (Utah 1941). 
Bo Education 


Lee et al. v. Board of City of New York et al., 
31 N. Y. S. (2d) 113 N. Y. 1941). 
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injured by a defective power saw in the school 
wood shop;?? when a child was injured while re- 
moving a piece of metal from a machine in a school 
metal shop;?* and when a boy was injured while 
boxing in a physical education class.” 


INTERVENTION OF THIRD PARTIES 


Where original negligence is followed by an 
independent act of a third party resulting in direct 
injury, the original negligence may constitute 
“proximate cause of injury” if it is known that the 
intervening act was likely to occur; otherwise 
the chain of causation is broken by the intervening 
act and the original negligence cannot be consid- 
ered as “proximate cause.’’?® 

Such intervention can best be illustrated by an 
instance where some high school juniors, who were 
helping the janitor store equipment, stole some 
chemicals from the store room. They gave the 
chemicals to a third boy who did not attend the 
school. The third boy was seriously injured by an 
explosion of these chemicals. His parents unsuc- 
cessfully brought suit against the school district 
and the janitor. The court hold that “chain of 
causation” was broken when the chemicals were 
delivered to the third boy.?* 


CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 


In order to recover for a tort committed, the 
injured person must be free from “‘contributory 
negligence.” That is, he himself must have used 
care in his conduct so that it was not below the 
standard to which he should conform for his own 
protection. His conduct should not be such that 
when combined and concurring with the negli- 
gence of another, it contributes to the injury as a 
proximate cause.”* In effect the negligence of one 
person cancels the negligence of the other person.”® 

Obviously a minor cannot be expected to exer- 
cise the same degree of care as an adult. This fact 
is well expressed in an opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Utah: 


A child of eight years cannot, as a matter of law, be held 


%3 Ridge v. Boulder Creek Union School District, 140 P. (2d) 
990 (Cal. 1943). 

% DeBenedittis et al. vy. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 67 N. Y. S. (2d) 30 (N. Y. 1946). 

™ LeValley v. Stanford, 70 N. Y. S. (2d) 460 (N. Y. 1947). 

* Hunter v. Boyd et al., 28 S. E. (2d) 412 (S. Car. oan: 
Cartwright et al. v. Graves, 184 S. W. (2d) 373 (Tenn. 1944); 
Vogel et al. v. Stupi et al., 53 A. (2d) 542 (Pa. 1947). 

% Jordan v. Wiggins, 18 So. (2d) 512 (Ga. 1942); Gholston v. 
Richards et al., 169 S. W. (2d) 846 (Tenn. 1943); Foster v. Finer 
et al., 158 P. (2d) 978 (Cal. 1945). 

+ Fi City High School District et al., 137 P. 


race v. 
(2d) 60 (Cal. 1 . 
% Smith et al. v. Harger et al., 191 P. (2d) 25 (Cal. 1948). 


*® Weems v. Robbins et al., 9 So. (2d) 882 (Ala. 1942). 
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guilty of contributory negligence and is not presumed to 
conduct herself as an It person would under similar 
circumstances. 

The degree of care required of a child must be graduated 
to its age, capacity and experience, and might be measured 
by what might ordinarily be expected of a child of like age 
and capacity under similar conditions, and, if it acted as 
might reasonably be expected of such a child, it cannot be 
charged with contributory negligence.3° 

A twelve year old boy was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence when his foot was injured while 
riding a school bus. There was an opening in the 
bus floor above the wheels. He and some com- 
panions playfully stuck their feet through the hole 
to touch the wheels. They were warned to cease 
doing it, but the one boy refused to stop and in- 
jured his foot. The court said, ““When warned 
of imminent danger, a twelve year o! oy of at 
least average intelligence is guilty of contribu- 


tory negligance by ignoring the warning.’’*! 


THE “SAVE HARMLESS” STATUTES OF CON- 
NECTICUT, NEW JERSEY AND NEw YORK 


Connecticut, New Jersey and New York have 
passed legislation which requires school boards 
“to save harmless and indemnify” certain of their 
employees from financial loss arising out of any 
suit for negligence. 

The Connecticut statute applies to all em- 
ployees.*? 

The New Jersey statute provides for payment of 
defense counsel for any teacher, school nurse, 
school dentist, principal, supervisor, supervising 
principal, superintendent or janitor.** If appeal 
is made to a higher court the board of education 
must pay the costs of such appeal, including serv- 
ices of counsel, only if such appeal is successful.** 
The board is required to “save harmless’’ and 
protect from financial loss arising out of any claim, 
demand, suit or judgment, only teachers and mem- 
bers of the administrative and supervisory staff.** 

In New York the boards of education of a city 
having a population of one million or more in- 
habitants, are required to “save harmless and pro- 
tect from financial loss” arising out of any claim, 
demand, suit or judgment, all teachers and mem- 
bers of the supervisory and administrative staff, 
officers, and other employees.** But boards of edu- 

Gilerease et al. Speight, 6 So. (24) 9§ (La, 1942). 


Pr sad of Connecticut Relating to Education, 1945 Supp., Sec. 
. on New Jersey School Laws of 1939, Ch. 5, Art. 12, Sec. 18: 
% Tbid., Sec. 18:5-50.3. 
% Tbid., Sec. 18:5-50.4. 
x — Laws of New York (1939), Part 1, Ch. 16, Art. 20, 
-a. 
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cation of school districts of a population of one 
million or less inhabitants are obliged to save 
harmless from financial loss only the teachers and 
members of the supervisory and administrative 
staff.5* 

These statutes in no way make the school dis- 
trict liable for the employee’s negligence. Neither 
do they exempt the employee from his own negli- 
‘gence. They merely indemnify the employee for 
his financial loss. 

A pupil and his guardian sued a New York 
school district for injury of the pupil through the 
negligence of one of its teachers. Action was based 
on the statute “to save harmless and protect all 
teachers . . . from financial loss’’ from claims for 


injuries to pupils resulting from the negligence 
of the teachers. The court held that: “The statute 
does not make school districts liable for torts 
where no liability existed before, but merely pro- 
vides that the district indemnify the teacher after 
she suffers loss by reason of injuring a pupil.’ 
cordingly, action could not be maintained.** 


Ac- 


LIABILITY OF A SCHOOL EMPLOYEE ARISING 
OuT OF SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS 

Minnesota,® New Jersey, Pennsylvania,*® Wis- 
consin,*? and Utah*? have enacted legislation au- 
thorizing a school district to organize, maintain 
and operate a school safety patrol. According to 
statute no liability shall attach to any “individual 
director, superintendent, teacher or other school 
authority by virtue of the organization, mainte- 
nance or operation of safety patrols’’** in each 
of these states. 

No cases which involve safety patrol accidents 
are reported as having reached the courts of last 
resort. The statutes in the five states, which relieve 
the school employee of liability for accidents 
“arising out of operation of a school safety patrol,” 
have yet to be tested. 

It seems only logical, however, that the school 
employee stands in precisely the same position with 
regard to safety patrols as he does under any other 
circumstances. He is responsible for his own neg- 
ligence and liable for any accident which is the 
result of his negligence. 

Board of Education of Niagara Falls, 25 
N.Y. S. (2d) 978; 261 A 428 Cr $981), 
*, Minnesota Statutes (1941), Sec. 131.24, Subd. 3 
“ School Laws of Pennsylvania (1945), ‘patietin 65, Sec. 404, 
“ Wisconsin “Statutes, 1939, Ch. 40, 


Utah School Laws ‘of 1943, Ch. 114A, 
Statutes of New "Jersey (1937), Voi Title 18, 


It is well established that the school teacher is 
liable for his own negligence in each of the several 
states. It seems quite clear, then, that a teacher or 
other school employee who does aot share the im- 
munity from liability for tort enjoyed by his em- 
ployer, the school board, should take precaution- 
ary measures to prevent accidents rather than run 
the risk of trying to influence an unpredictable 
jury. 

REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 

While the aforementioned recommendation is 
most desirable, in no way does it insure adequate 
medical care and attention when injury does oc- 
cur. The present rule of responsibility has proved 
too often to be disastrous because of the lack of 
ability of school district employees to pay dam- 


ages. 

Remedial legislation can be secured. State 
teachers associations active in behalf of their 
members can present the cause of the teacher to the 
state legislature. You as an individual teacher can 
start the process by interesting your fellow teach- 
ers in your association. For curative legislation, 
we offer the following suggestions, making use 
of experience gained in some states. There are 
five sections in the bill which I would propose for 
the consideration of your committees. 

The first section represents complete abroga- 
tion of governmental non-liability for tort en- 
joyed by school districts. 


Sec. 1: An action may be maintained against any board 
of school trustees or board of education in its corporate char- 
acter for an injury to the rights of the plaintiff arising out 
of some act or omission of such board of school trustees or 
board of education or its agents or employees and such board 
of school trustees or board of education shall be liable in the 
name of the school district, for any judgment against the 
district, on account of injury to persons or property because 
of the negligence of the district, its officers, agents or em- 


ployees. 

The second section protects the school employee, 
who is never immune from suit, from financial 
loss due to injury or damage arising out of the 
scope of his employment. 


Sec. 2: Each board of school trustees or board of educa- 
tion shall protect and save harmless any member of such 
board or any teacher or any other employee thereof or any 
member of its supervisory or administrative staff from finan- 
cial loss and expense arising out of any claim, demand, suit, 
or judgment by reason of alleged negligence or other act 
resulting in accidental bodily injury to or death of any per- 
son, or in accidental damage to or on of property 
within or without the school building, such mem- 
ber or employee, at the time of the accident resulting in 
such injury, damage or destruction, was acting in the dis- 
charge of his duties within the scope of his employment or 
under the direction of such board of education. 
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Section three is designed to underwrite the fi- 
nancial loss of the school districts in assuming lia- 
bility for the tortious acts of its board members, 


teachers, and other employees. 


Sec. 3: A school district may insure the members of its 
board of trustees or board of education, its teachers and other 
employees against any liability, other than liability which 
may be insured against under the provisions of Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance Act, for injuries or damages due to 
their alleged negligence, either by self-insurance, or in any 
insurance company authorized to transact the business of 
such insurance in the state; and the premium for such in- 
surance shall be a proper charge against the general school 
fund of the district. 


Section four is designed to protect all persons 
transported in school busses for all school pur- 


poses. 


Sec. 4: The board of trustees or board of education of any 
school district in this state shall provide for the protection 
of school persons in the district transported for all school 

or activities in district owned, operated, leased, or 
controlled motor vehicles, against injuries or damages arising 
out of the operation thereof, either by self-insurance, or by 
the purchase of insurance from any company authorized to 
transact the business of such insurance in the state; and 
the premium for such insurance shall be proper charge against 
the general school fund of the district, provided however, 
any insurance contract covering such risk shall contain as a 
condition precedent, a clause or provision expressly waivin, 
the defense, by the insurer, that the school district is enga, 
in a governmental function. 

If the transportation of pupils and other persons is let out 
under contract, the contract shall require the contractor to 
carry indemnity or liability insurance against negligence in 
such amount as the board designates. 


The fifth section authorizes the board of educa- 
tion to insure or to enroll its students in athletic 
protective and benefit associations. 


Sec. 5: The board of trustees or board of education of any 
school district may enter into contracts of insurance cover- 
ing all activities engaged in by the district, and contracts 
covering medical and hospital benefits for students engaged 
in athletics, physical education, and other organized school 
activities and to pay the necessary premiums thereon. 


The Motives of Men 


The college which needs and wishes generous 
financial support from its friends should know what 
the motives are that induce men and women to give 
money away for public purposes. What is it that 
men love more than their own comfort, which per- 
suades them to give to a college money, which they 
might otherwise spend on themselves and their fam- 
ilies? In the first place, it is emotion, rather than pure 
reason. Giving away money is an emotional expres- 
sion, an exercise of a swelling enthusiasm or love for 
some ideal. What emotions actuate giving to colleges? 
Fear? No. Self-pride? No. Envy? No. 

We have analyzed as best we can the motives of 


men and women who have given over $500,000,000 
to causes of education and religion with which we 
have been connected, and we have concluded that 
90 per cent of the motivation has been the basic 
love for God, and a desire to help bring His Kingdom 
here on earth—not, of course, that every giver is con- 
scious of such a motivation in his or her own heart. 
Often a generous giver doesn’t go near a church; but, 
even if he does not, probably his mother did, and he is 
still living on her spiritual capital, carrying on more 
or less unconsciously her ideals of service to her God 
and her fellowmen. One sometimes wonders what will 
be the product in the third generation following the 
second generation which lives on the moral reserves 
of the previous one? 

The church is a generator of the ideals which pro- 
duce men and women who are willing to give and to 
sacrifice, in order to build up colleges for our youth. 
—Armaud C. Harts in “Outlook for Support From 
Gifts,” Higher Education, Volume 4, No. 6, pages 
67 and 68. 


Classics From America 


Unesco is sponsoring a translation into the major 
languages of the world of the “great classics of the 
world.”” A panel of judges, authorities on American 
literature, have voted for inclusion of the following 
from America: 

Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter; Poe, Collected 
Tales, Collected Poems; Melville, Moby Dick; Henry 
James, The Portrait of a Lady; Mark Twain, Huckle- 
berry Finn ; Emerson, Selected Essays, Selected Essays 
and Poems; Thoreau, Walden. 

Whitman, Leaves of Grass; Frost, Collected Poems, 
Selected Poems; Franklin, Autobiography; Cooper, 
The Last of the Mohicans ; Irving, Sketch Book ; Willa 
Cather, Death Comes for the Archbishop, My An- 
tonia; Emily Dickinson, Selected Poems, Collected 
Poems; O'Neill, Selected Plays; Howells, The Rise 
of Silas Lapham; Dreiser, An American Tragedy; 
Lewis, Babbitt, Arrowsmith ; Henry Adams, The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams; and Robinson, Collected 
Poems, Selected Poems. 


Book List 


“Outstanding Educational Books of 1949’ is avail- 
able in reprint for Sc, from the Publications Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land. It lists 37 books selected from a total of 570 
publications by the votes of 250 educators. The list is 
reprinted from the NEA Journal feature of that title, 
and consists of starred items from the full list of edu- 
cational books of the year in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
of April, 1950. 


Research Methods Bibliography 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


Selected Bibliography on the Methodology of Educational, 
Psychological, and Social Research, 1949-50 


This is the twenty-first annual bibliography on * Carter V. Good is Dean, Teachers College, 

the mere University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
resent writer. With the exception of the ve : 

bibliographies, these compilations have appeared 

in the Journal of Educational Research. The pres- 

ent bibliography covers the period from approxi- 

mately the middle of 1949 to June, 1950. 


Preferred by Junior College Administrators.” Junior 

College Journal 20: 350-54; February 1950. 
Committee on Research and Publications, Suggested 

Problems for Research Study in Vocational and In- 
I. PROBLEMS, ISSUES, TRENDS, AND dustrial Arts Education. Revised Edition. Proceedings 


CRITIQUES of the American Vocational Association. Washington, 


Anderson, G. Lester. “Unsolved Problems in Teacher Ths Association, 1989. 22 
Education.” Third Yearbook, American Association rey, S. M. “Teachers as Investigators.” Progressive 


of Colleges for Teacher Education. Oneonta, New Education 27: i5t-33; February 1950. 
York: The Association, 1950. p. 22-33. Craig, Gerald S. “Unfinished Business in Elementary 


Baldridge, Marie. “Three Decades of Language Study.” Science.” Teachers College Record 50: 410-16; March 
Childhood Education 26: 117-21; November 1949. 1949. 

Beach, Frank A. “The Snark Was a Boojum (Status Daniel, Glyn E. A Hundred Y ears of Archaeology. New 
of Comparative Psychology).” American Psycholo- York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 343 p. 
gist 5: 115-24; April 1950. Dennis, Wayne, and Others. Current Trends in Indus- 

Benjamin, Harold. “American Education in the Twen- trial Psychology. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
tieth Century—Second Half.” Third Yearbook, Amer- Press, 1949. 198 p. 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Dollard, Charles. “A Middleman Looks at Social 
Oneonta, New York: The Association, 1950. p. 184- Science.” American Sociological Review 15: 16-20; 


190. February 1950. 
Bernal, J. D. “The Place and Task of Science.” Science Draper, Edgar M. “Curriculum Research: Biggest Re- 
and Society 13: 193-228; Summer 1949. sponsibility of Every Teacher.” Clearing House 24: 


Bernard, Jessie. “The Art of Science: A Reply to Red- 387-92; March 1950. 
field.” American Journal of Sociology 55: 1-9; July Edmiston, Vivian. “Educational Research in Japan.” 
1949. Journal of Educational Research 43: 281-86; Decem- 
Bernard, Jessie. “The Power of Science and the Science ber 1949. 
of Power.” American Sociological Review 14: 575-84; Elmer, M. C. “Backgrounds for Present Sociological 


October 1949. Research.” Sociology and Social Research 34: 13-20; 
Bernard, Luther Lee. “Sociological Trends in the South.” September-October 1949. 
Social Forces 27: 12-19; October 1948. Fulton, John F. “A Prolegomenon to the Sciences.” Isis 


Brower, Daniel. “The Problem of Quantification in Psy- 40: 99-106; May 1949. 
chological Science.” Psychological Review 56: 325-33; Gaskill, Evelyn R., and Mudd, Emily H. “A Decade 
November 1949. of Group Counseling.” Social Casework 31: 194-201; 


Cartwright, Dorwin. “Basic and Applied Social Psy- May 1950. 
chology.” Philosophy of Science 16: 198-208; July Glicksberg, Charles I. “Science and the Literary Mind.” 


1949. Scientific Monthly 70: 352-57; June 1950. 
Caswell, Hollis L. “Research in the Curriculum.” Edu- Gray, William S. “Implications of Research for the Im- 
cational Leadership 7: 438-45; April 1950. provement of Reading.” Education 70: 539-47; May 


Chittenden, Gertrude E. “Breaking Ground in Family 1950. 
Life Research.” Journal of Home Economics 41: 364- Guilford, J. P., Editor. Fields of Psychology. Second 


66; September 1949. Edition. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1950. 
Clague, Ewan. “New Frontiers in Occupational Re- Guthrie, Edwin R. “The Status of Systematic Psychol- 
search.” Occupations 27: 535-37; May 1949. ogy.” American Psychologist 5: 97-101; April 1950. 


Colvert, C. C., and Bright, H. F. “Research Problems Hansen, Kenneth J. “Evaluation of a Research Study.” 
11 
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National Business Education Quarterly 18: 5-8; Oc- 

tober 1949. 

Hart, Hornell. “The Pre-War Upsurge in Social Science.” 
American Sociological Review 14: 599-607; October 

1949. 

Heaton, Kenneth L. “Educational Planning.” Harvard 
Educational Review 19: 30-39; Winter 1949. 

Hunkins, R. V. “Wanted: A Literature for Operative 
School Administration.” American School Board J our- 
nal 119: 23-24; September 1949. 

Hunnicutt, C. W. “Some Characteristics of Good Re- 
search.” Educational Leadership 7: 203-4; December 
1949. 

Kirk, Samuel A. “Needed Projects and Research in 
Special Education.” The Education of Exceptional 
Children. Forty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. (Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Chapter 17, p. 320-34. 

Lafleur, Laurence J. “Descartes’ Role in the History of 
Science.” Scientific Monthly 71: 11-14; July 1950. 
Langmuir, Irving. “Atomic Hydrogen as an Aid to In- 
dustrial Research.” Scientific Monthly 70: 3-9; Jan- 

uary 1950. 

Lee, Harold N. “Theoretic Knowledge and Hypothesis.” 
Psychological Review 57: 31-37; January 1950. 

Llewellyn, Karl N. “Law and the Social Sciences—Espe- 
cially Sociology.” American Sociological Review 14: 
451-64; August 1949. 

London, Ivan D. “A Historical Survey of Psychology in 
the Soviet Union.” Psychological Bulletin 46: 241-77; 
July 1949. 

Lundberg, George A. “Alleged Obstacles to Social 
Science.” Scientific Monthly 70: 299-305; May 1950. 

Maaske, Roben J. “Needed Research in Adult Educa- 
tion.” Growing Points in Education Research. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 1949. p. 101-11. 

Maaske, Roben J., and Others. Needed Research in 
Adult Education. Report of the Joint Committee of 
the American Educational Research Association and 
the Department of Adult Education of the National 

Education Association. Washington: N.E.A., June 
1949. p. 32. 

Machotka, Otakar. “Is Sociology a Natural Science?” 
American Journal of Sociology 55: 10-17; July 1949. 

Margenau, Henry. “Ethical Science.” Scientific Monthly 
69: 290-96; November 1949. 

McCullough, Helen E. ‘Housing Research for Home 
Economists.” Journal of Home Economics 41: 249-51; 
May 1949. 

McDonald, Ralph. “Next Steps in Meeting Our Expand- 
ing Opportunities.” College and University 24: 481-94; 
July 1949. 

Morgan, Agnes F. “New Frontiers in Nutrition Re- 
search.” Journal of Home Economics 41: 367-69; Sep- 
tember 1949. 

Mueller, Franz H. “Some Remarks on the Logic and 
Grammar of Sociology.”” American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Review 10: 2-14; March 1949. 

Murdock, George P. “The Science of Human Learning, 
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Veterans Like Schooling! 


As of August 31, 1949, 15,000,000 veterans of 
World War II were eligible for GI education, of 
whom 9,929,319 have applied for education and 
training benefits. Of these, 6,783,196 have entered 
into education and training, and 5,106,983 discon- 
tinued or interrupted or completed training. In in- 
stitutions of higher education on April 30, 1949 were 
1,027,420 veterans, a decrease of 114,068 from the 
year previous. In schools of all types other than 
higher education on the same date were 1,119,421 
veterans, an increase of 114,368 from the year pre- 
vious. On the approved list of educational institu- 
tions were 47,307 educational institutions. To June 
30, 1949 the Veterans Administration had spent 
$8,945,549,466 for students in training under Public 
Laws 346 and 16. Of this amount, $193,000,000 was 
paid directly to institutions for tuition. These Facts 
are quoted from Higher Education and National 
Affairs, issued by the American Council on Education 
October 24, 1949. 


“School people are inclined to value too lightly 
the worth of their pupils as interpretive of the work 
and progress of the schools,” says the Public Rela- 
tions Primer (25 cents, from The National School 
Service Institute, Shop 307 Palmer House, Chicago 
3, Illinois.) “What the child thinks of the teacher, 
the home thinks of the schools.” The child may 
be wrong, but he is almost always certain to have 
sympathetic listeners at home. 
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CALENDAR 


October 24—United Nations Day. For literature 
and posters, write the National Citizens Committee 
for United Nations Day, 700 Jackson Place, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

February 17-22, 1951—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


American Education Week will be observed No- 
vember 5-11, 1950, with the general theme, “Gov- 
ernment Of, By, and For the People.” Suggested 
daily topics are: 

Sunday, November 5, Moral and Spiritual Values 

Monday, November 6, Responsibilities of the Citizen 

Tuesday, November 7, Meaning of the Ballot 

Wednesday, November 8, Urgent School Needs 


Thursday, November 9, Opportunity for All 
Friday, November 10, Home-School-Community Team- 


work 

Saturday, November 11, Freedom's Heritage 

Helps for the observance may be obtained from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“How to develop in children the mental, emotional, 
and spiritual qualities necessary to individual happi- 
ness and good citizenship” is the theme of the 
mid-century White House Conference on children 
and youth, scheduled to begin December 3, 1950 
in Washington. This is the fifth of a series of con- 
ferences on children at ten year intervals called by 
the President of the United States. Physical and eco- 
nomic problems affecting children were considered 
by earlier conferences. 


For information of the Tenth Annual Science 
Talent Search, write Science Clubs of America, 1719 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Forty boys 
and girls will win all-expense trips to Washington, 
there to compete for a total of $20,000 in scholar- 
ships. 

The expenditure per pupil in 241 city school sys- 
tems in the United States ranges from $101 to $319 
per year, according to a report of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


This morning there were 68,000 faces at the break- 
fast table who were not there yesterday. Tomorrow 
there will be 68,000 more. 


The population of the world has been doubled 
within the last century. 


The United Nations now has an FM channel in 
the New York City Area for broadcasting UN edu- 
cational programs. 


Keeping Abreast in Education 


How much money has been invested in the high 
school graduate by his community? That question is 
answered for the typical Pittsburgh high school gradu- 
ate of 1949 by William D. McCoy in the Superin- 
tendent’s Newsletter, June 1949. The figures are: 


Year Grade Cost 
1937 K $ 90.65 
1938 1 93.43 
1939 2 93.20 
1940 3 97.23 
1941 4 98.50 
1942 5 97.92 
1943 6 104.02 
1944 110.55 
1945 8 112.94 
1946 9 208.63 
1947 10 239.09 
1948 11 290.06 
1949 12 290.06 

$1,926.28 


Some 10,000 members served on committees of the 
National Education Association or its departments or 
commissions during the past year, notes Clarence D. 
Rendahl, 1131 Harding Street, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. No committee member is paid for his services. 
As Theodore Roosevelt said, “Every man owes a 
portion of his time to the up-building of his pro- 
fession.” 


National Science Foundation 


The National Science Foundation Act becomes 
public law 507. The act authorizes an appropriation 
of $500,000 for the first year of operation and $15, 
000,000 annually thereafter. The Director is ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the consent 
of the Senate. The National Science Board is to con- 
sist of 24 members, appointed by the President. 

The Foundation has authority to prescribe rules 
and regulations to enter into contract with indi- 
viduals or organizations in the United States and 
foreign countries to conduct such basic research as 
the Foundation deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. Contracts shall protect the public 
interest in any invention resulting from research but 
must be consistent with existing patent laws. 


Whether a division of social science research will 
be established depends upon the people. The Founda- 
tion is to develop a national policy for the promotion 
of basic research in education in the sciences, initiate 


and support basic research in the physical, biological, 
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engineering, and other sciences. It will grant scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowships in the sciences, and in 
other ways encourage scientific progress. 


Research 


“Research has now secured an established posi- 
tion in the national system of education,” says the 
Third Annual Report of the National Foundation 
for Educational Research in England and Wales, 79 
Wimpole Street, London W.1, England. The founda- 
tion operated for the year 1948-49 on a budget of 
17,353 Pounds. Its income came from local education 
' authorities, universities and university colleges, na- 
tional associations of teachers, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, etc. A report of progress is given on the follow- 
ing projects: 


The research into the method of allocation at the age 
of 11 plus, to discover what mental and other differences 
can be found in children at this age to justify a differentia- 
tion of curricula at the secondary stage. 

Research into cumulative records of school pupils. Records 
prepared by the Foundation are used by local education 
cthesiiles in all parts of the country, and in other 
countries as well. 

Research into the use of visual aids in education. 

Research into rewards and punishments. 

The research into interview examinations. 

The research into the education of children suffering from 
spastic paralysis and allied conditions. 

The investigation into suitable intelligence tests for blind 
children. 

The research into rural education. 

The research into an appropriate analysis of intelligence. 

The research into the content and method of the modern 
secondary school curriculum. 

The research into problems distinctive of educational 


INDEX, BOUND VOLUMES, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Index of Volume XXXI of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, 1949-1950, has been sent 
to all libraries on our subscription list. It is 
available also to any subscriber free upon re- 
quest. 

THE DELTA KaPPAN is available in 
bound volumes for the years 1924 to 1949, at 
prices ranging from $2.00 to $4.00. Volume 
XXXI, 1949-1950, is available in substan- 
tial cloth binding at $4.00. Loose copies of 
many back numbers are available at 50 cents 
per copy. 

THE Put DELTA KaAPPAN is available to 
any person interested in education at the sub- 
scription price of $3.00 per year. Send re- 
mittance for subscription to Phi Delta Kappa, 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
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ae bilingual (primary and secondary schools in Wales 
Non-v tests of mental ability. 

Paul J. Burke, Jamaica, New York, has been 
awarded the 1950-51 Fellowship in Educational 
Measurement by the American Educational Research 
Association. The $2,000 award is given by the World 
Book Company. For further information of the award 
next year, write the American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The first issue of The California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research came off the press in January 1950. 
It is edited by Frank W. Parr, Director of Research 
of the California Teachers Association, with an ad- 
visory board representing California universities and 
other research interests. Subscriptions at $6.00 should 
be sent to the California Teachers Association, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisio. 


International 


International organizations and agreements are in- 
creasing in number, complexity, and variety, notes 
William G. Carr of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The United States sent delegations to 181 
official international conferences in 1946-47, as com- 
pared with 41 in 1931-32. 

“One of the serious liabilities in world policies is 
the discrimination now affecting some races and re- 
ligious groups here at home. This situation, especially 
when shrewdly exploited and distorted, makes a good 
talking point for those who try to demonstrate that 
American pretensions to democracy and equality are 
a sham.” 


Sources of teaching materials about the United 
Nations include the Headquarter section, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, the U. S. Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., and the American Association 
for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th Street, New York 
at. 


Both law and teaching have failed in recent years 
to retain their status in the economy. In 1929 the aver- 
age lawyer's net income was over eight times the aver- 
age per capita income. By 1932 their income was nearly 
eleven times the per capita income. After that it 
dropped to a low of 5.6 in 1944, rising to 5.8 in 1948. 
In 1929 the average salary in teaching was about two 
times the average per capita income, increasing to 3.7 
times in 1932. By 1944 it had dropped to the lowest 
point, 1.5, and in 1948 stood at 1.8, says a bulletin 
of the New York State Teachers Association. (Public 
Education Research Bulletin. Vol XI, No. 2, October, 


1949.) 


|_| 
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Teachers Charter 


An international charter for teachers continues 
to be discussed by professional groups. 

The subject was discussed extensively in the Tenth 
International Conference on Public Education, spon- 
sored jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education. Galen Jones, Chairman of the United 
States delegation to the Conference and director of 
the division of secondary education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, reports the trend of discussion 
as follows: 

“It was decided that the development of the 
charter should of necessity be a slow one; that it 
should come about after much consultation with 
voluntary professional organizations of teachers 
throughout the world, and after much study and 
discussion in institutes and centers of teacher educa- 
tion in all countries, and particularly in such work- 
shops as the one conducted by Unesco at Sevres, 
France. 

“It was also agreed that a charter, when developed, 
should recognize clearly the teacher's relation to his 
State, with particular stress upon the fact that educa- 
tion is intimately related to community life—a rela- 
tionship which must not be weakened. In this con- 
nection it was also brought out that the charter 
should grow from national groups to the world level. 

“The third general observation was to the effect 
that the charter should contain an emphasis on the 
responsibilities as well as on the rights of teachers. 

“The fourth consensus was to the effect that the 
charter should be broad enough to include services 
heretofore not directly recognized as a part of edu- 
cation, such as library, education by radio and film 
production in the area of education. Finally, there 
was an agreement that sufficient time and painstaking 
care should be exercised in the development of a 
Teachers’ Charter that the outcome is a piece of great 
literature.” 

Perhaps some chapter of Phi Delta Kappa might 
make a first draft of such a charter? 


Human Relations 


A Human Relations Center which will fight re- 
ligious and racial conflicts in the same way that 
health centers fight disease, has been established 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Maryland Court of Appeals on April 14 at 
Annapolis reversed the decision of the Baltimore 
City Court that the University of Maryland School 
of Nursing could legally exclude a Negro by ar- 
ranging for her training at the nursing school of 
the Meharry Medical College in Nashville. Director 
John E. Ivey, Jr., of the Regional Council for Edu- 


cation, filed a brief pointing out that the regional 
compact was not intended to be used for the purpose 
of excluding Negroes from the only state facility 
offering desired courses. 

The Court of Appeals cited its decision of 1938, 
ordering the admission of Donald Murray to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School. It referred also to 
the Gaines and Sipuel cases, in which the United 
States Supreme Court established the responsibility 
of a state to provide educational facilities for Negroes 
within its borders equal to and at the same time as 
facilities provided for white students. 


of $1,500 were given to a Negro passen- 
ger by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati in a decision invalidating regulations 
of public carriers requiring segregation of passengers 
in inter-state travel. Basing its decision on the Supreme 
Court ruling in the Morgan case, the Court ruled 
that such separation of passengers placed an undue 
burden on inter-state commerce. 

“Equality of educational opportunity is one of 
‘the inalienable rights’ associated with ‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ that Thomas Jefferson 
considered the Creator’s endowment,” says Jacob I. 
Hartstein, Long Island University, 380 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Public Relations 


“Plan for something from the school to reach 
the home each week,” suggests “Our Rich Relations,” 
five cent leaflet available from the National School 
Service Institute, Shop 307, The Palmer House, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. “It should represent pupil progress 
and suggest class development. This is especially effec- 
tive with earlier grade children.” 


The Citizens Schools Committee of Chicago was 
chosen as “the single, most effective civic organization 
in the United States,” and given a thousand dollar 
award from the Lane Bryant Company. “The safety 
of our form of government rests on the volunteer citi- 
zens,” says U. S. Senator Paul Douglas in making the 
award to Chairman John A. Lapp at a luncheon in New 
York City. 

Current objectives of the Citizens Schools Commit- 
tee are the extension of a health program, the replac- 
ing of inadequate school buildings, increased use of 
the school plant for community purposes, reduction of 
class size in elementary schools, and modernization of 
the tax system. 

The Citizens Schools Committee is credited with 
major responsibility for bringing about the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago school system. 


School buildings are used by the community in 
Los Angeles. In 1949 there were 85,930 gatherings 
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held in Los Angeles schools, Earle E. Baker told 
the National School Board Association in Atlantic 
City. 

“Entrance into the teaching profession should be 
more than an incident,” says Walter E. Englund, 
executive secretary of the Minnesota education asso- 
ciation. He recommends an observance including 
an “enunciation of what teaching implies and an 
affirmation of faith.’ He suggests for the ceremony 
a statement such as the following: 

“As a teacher in the schools of this, my country, 
I shall be loyal to the ideals of my profession. I 
shall teach that alone in which I am competent to 
teach. I shall seek to extend that competency. The 
grounding of the pupils in my charge in the funda- 
mentals of truth shall be my constant endeavor. 
I shall seek to build strong in their minds and souls 
reverence for God, respect for the dignity of the 
individual, and loyalty to the basic, democratic princi- 
ples of our American government. I shall be vigilant 
in the advancement of learning, and I shall dedicate 
my endeavors to putting life into knowledge.” 


When 334 articles in popular magazines appear- 
ing in 1946 to 1948 were analyzed, they were classed 
as follows: Schools, 139; colleges, 86; teachers, 43; 
education for veterans, 21; federal aid, 15; schools 
of other peoples, 14; adult education, 9; UNESCO, 
5, and miscellaneous, 2. In the articles, approval is 
generally given to higher salaries for teachers, newer 
types of curriculum, and new buildings for the relief 
of overcrowded schools. The survey was made by 
William Van Til and Evelyn Luecking, and the find- 
ings are published as “What Popular Magazines Say 
About Education, 1946-48,” at 30 cents, from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bureau of Research and Service, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The Advertising Council in 1948 had 123 requests 
for assistance from private organizations or depart- 
ments of government. Of these, 66 were rejected 
and 67 were given some degree of assistance. In the 
campaign for better schools, orders for newspaper 
mats totaled 99,978. The radio allocation plan re- 
sulted in an estimated 849,590,000 listener impres- 
sions. “One indication of the result of the campaign 
was a marked increase in the membership of Parent- 
Teacher Associations throughout the country,” says 
the report of the Advertising Council. 

The Advertising Council will continue during the 
next year its campaign for support of public edu- 
cation. 


New head of the Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education, which advises the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is Ralph Goetzenberger, representing the En- 
gineers Council for Professional Development. 


Teacher Training 


A minimum standard of four years of professional 
preparation for certificates of teachers in all public 
schools is urged in a resolution of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1950. 


A teacher training period of seven to eight years 
beyond the high school, ending in the doctor of edu- 
cation degree, is proposed for all teachers by Lester 
Vander Werf, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. He proposes a minimum 
of five years of training and a minimum of one and 
one half years of apprenticeship teaching. “The ap- 
prenticeship period should begin with assisting “mas- 
ter’’ teachers in planning courses, developing units, and 
more routines of class work. Actual teaching should 
begin in a small way, say with one class, and build 
to a full load as capacity warrants.” During this pe.- 
iod the apprentice should be under constant and 
sympathetic supervision of outstanding teachers and 
in continuous contact with the college or university 
base. The apprenticeship period should provide ex- 
perience in varied size classes, in schools of different 
kinds of communities. 

He suggests further that in consideration of the 
cost involved in such training, prospective teachers 
should be partly subsidized with a small but living 
salary for the last year and one half of apprentice- 
ship work. 

In lieu of the usual term paper, students in an 
education class taught by G. D. McKlveen of the 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania, 
wrote original skits depicting educational practices. 
Five tape recordings ranging from 12 to 36 minutes 
in length resulted. The first title, “Three Bad and 
One Good,” illustrates four ways of teaching the 
same subject matter. “The Visitor and Miss With- 
erum” takes the teacher in a dream through many 
lands to see what they have contributed for modern 
education. “Herbies’ Day at School’ follows one 
Problem Child through four classes in school. “Stu- 
dent Council Takes a Job” illustrates the work of a 
student council. “Better Schools for the Future” is 
devoted to the philosophy of John Dewey and the 
value of a good P.T.A. Of the tape recordings, the 
teacher says that they “develop increased interest.” 


Means of in-service education vary in effectiveness 
according to the type of district, Richard Madden 
told a section AASA meeting in Atlantic City. Cur- 
riculum development and workshops are functional 
in the medium and larger districts. Teachers’ meet- 
ings, conferences, and local institutes are of value 
in small schools and rural areas. Interclass and inter- 
school visitation is liked by teachers in all sizes 
of districts. 


From the Execute Secretarys Desk 


—PAUL M. COOK 


The preparation and publication of the annual sta- 
tistics pertaining to membership has become a tradi- 
tion in Phi Delta Kappa. It is doubtful whether any 
of our readers actually realize what is back of the 
tables as they finally appear in published form. It is 
quite obvious that the mere assembly of the data is 
a real task, especially since accuracy and complete 
records are essential. However, the annual audit of 
our records which accompanies the preparation of the 
statistics provides the occasion for a thorough review 
of our files and it serves as a valuable check on any 
discrepancies which may have developed in the course 
of the year. In other words, the audit is one of the 
procedures in the central office for maintaining an 
accurate membership record as to the status of each 
individual member and the statistics are somewhat of 
a by-product. 

An additional value appears in the final report, 
namely, that a chapter may, by study of the tables, 
be able to rate itself in relation to the other chapters 
of the fraternity, particularly those of like size and 
age. Some chapters will look at the record with pride, 
a few with chagrin, and others will be disappointed 
that their efforts have not been rewarded by a larger 
response from their membership. Fortunately, many 
chapters have been able to provide clerical assistance 
for the chapter secretary and/or treasurer and they 
have found that it pays in many ways, but definitely 
in terms of membership conservation and in facilitat- 
ing chapter correspondence and business procedures. 
Thus the chapter officers are able to give more time 
to the chapter program without penalizing their own 
student interests. The less fortunate chapters have to 
depend upon the officers for all of the clerical work, 
dues notices, correspondence, and bookkeeping. Some- 
times the officer carrying the burden of the load is 
remunerated for his time but usually the work is done 
as a labor of love. In either case, the time required to 
take care of the office may be at the expense of study 
or research. When it is the work of Phi Delta Kappa 
that suffers, the member in the field who feels neg- 
lected may become unduly critical of the chapter. He 
may get discouraged and eventually his membership 
drops into arrears and finally he becomes a nominal, 
or inactive, member. The point of the discussion is 
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(a) to encourage more chapters to provide for paid 
assistance for chapter officers who have the burden of 
chapter work, and (b) to indicate the need for co- 
operation on the part of the members by prompt re- 
sponse to the communications of the chapter. Faith- 
fulness in the maintenance of a correct address on the 
chapter and central office records—an easy task— 
would save untold hours of work and needless ex- 
pense for those who serve in your behalf. 

Conservation of membership is recognized as one 
of the major responsibilities of the chapters and the 
chapter officers. It requires much more than the an- 
nual letters asking for dues payments. It calls for 
a vigorous chapter program and interesting informa- 
tive newsletters which appear frequently. The chap- 
ter is the personal tie of the member to the fraternity 
and it represents the professional ideals and standards 
which characterize Phi Delta Kappa. So important is 
the problem of membership conservation that the last 
national council authorized a special committee to 
study the issues involved and to make recommenda- 
tions for the next national council. The council also 
adopted a four-point recommendation as a basis for 
the development of chapter programs to secure and 
retain membership interest, which provides for: (1) 
the encouragement of active participation in the chap- 
ter program by all members; (2) the stimulation of 
interest in the cause of public education through par- 
ticipation of lay groups and by encouragement of 
promising prospective teachers; (3) planning greater 
opportunity for fellowship in the meetings of the 
chapter; and (4) keeping abreast of current trends 
in education by careful choice of program topics and 
speakers, reviews of research and the reports of pro- 
fessional meetings, and by reports of state and na- 
tional legislation which affect education. 

In the last analysis, however, the matter of mem- 
bership conservation becomes a very personal matter. 
Studies, reports, legislation, embellishments, and 
change of direction or emphasis—the usual proce- 
dures—will not alter the fact that the individual will, 


by his decisions, determine the outcome of it all. Some 
will decide on the basis of what the fraternity gives to 
them and others will be moved by a conviction that 
they wish to be a part of a corporate body which em- 
braces the ideals and the service program in which 
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they believe and to which they owe allegiance. Each 
must ask himself, do I believe in Phi Delta Kappa 
and its mission in the profession of education, to 
which I have devoted my life, enough to be a living, 
active, supporting member of it? Has its influence 
been important to the profession of education? Does 
it contribute anything professionally in which I may 
be proud to have had a part? Have I been a better 
member of the teaching profession because of my 
association with Phi Delta Kappa? If so, do I want to 
continue my participation in it as a means of helping 
others, young men, to enjoy the same advantages and 
through such advantages to upgrade the profession 
generally? If not, quite frankly, have I done my part? 

As these lines are written, some of our Fraternity 
brothers are in the struggle to save our freedoms— 
freedoms of unfettered research, unselfish service, in- 
spired leadership—freedoms guaranteeing the sanc- 
tity of my home and your home, the right to worship 
according to the dictates of conscience, the right to 
speak or write what we think whether we agree with 
the government in power or not, our right to choose 
by ballot the kind of a government we want to live 
under. The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa is to 
promote free public education as an essential to the 
development and maintenance of a democracy. We 
are committed to the democratic way of life. We be- 
lieve in it. We are aware of its weaknesses but we are 
also sure of its strength. Therefore, we are loyal to it. 

But what kind of loyalty do we have? We are loyal 
to the ideals of democracy and sing its praises—do 
we vote on election day? We list our church affilia- 
tion (or preference) on the vita record as an indica- 
tion of the quality of our loyalty and the evidence of 
our convictions—do we attend our church, participate 
in its activities, and support its program? We report 
our membership in Phi Delta Kappa in the same vita 
record as one of the measures of our professional 
stature—do we actually belong by virtue of our sup- 
port financially and otherwise? 

A recent edition of Leaders in Education was 
checked as to status of membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa. Of the first 200 names so listed, 96 were in 
good standing and the remaining 104 were in nom- 
inal, or inactive, status. Can it be that 52 per cent of 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa who are listed as 
leaders in American education are inactive members 
of the fraternity by virtue of a decision to discontinue 
active and supporting relationship with Phi Delta 
Kappa? It is doubtful that such is the case. Many of 
our inactive members are, at heart and in profession, 
loyal members—members to whom the proposition 
has been inadequately presented if, in fact, it has 
been presented at all. Others have been guilty of 
neglect and, in the absence of frequent reminders, 
have dropped by the wayside. Phi Delta Kappa needs 


the “leaders” in its ranks again—men who inspire 
the loyalties in young men which make for a better 
profession and a better world. 

The following summary of the statistics for the 
year is drawn from Tables I and II which incorporate 
detailed information essential to a complete report. 
Although we added 3,803 members to the roll as 
initiates, our net increase last year is only 964. Obvi- 
ously, we are failing to retain our members as we 
should. 


Number of initiates reported for 41st fiscal year .... 3,803 
THE CURRENT ENROLLMENT 
In Good Standing 
Per Cent of Good Standing 
Net enrollment increase over last year ............ 3,781 
Net increase in good standing memberships ........ 964 


Decrease in percentage of good standing memberships 1.7% 


Phi Delta Kappa has always been rather proud of 
its record of membership conservation. Many mem- 
bers have maintained good standing for the full life 
of their membership and continue active in the work 
of the fraternity. However, there are many names on 
the roll of those who accepted membership and its 
obligations but whose sole contribution to the wel- 
fare of the fraternity consisted of the membership fee. 
It is doubtful whether they ever became members in 
the full meaning of the term. The removal of such 
names from the fraternity rolls is an open question 
which will doubtless be answered by the national com- 
mittee on conservation of membership. 

Many names are still on the rolls of Phi Delta 
Kappa of members now deceased. It is unfortunate 
that the records have not been cleared but in the ab- 
sence of reports to cover such cases, the names remain 
on the roll. Obviously, the result is a lower percent- 
age of good standing memberships than is actually 
true. Furthermore, many members pay dues too late 
to be recorded in the statistical reports, and conse- 
quently if it were possible to report the dues paying 
memberships as much as a year late, we would find a 
much higher percentage recorded as supporting mem- 
bers. As the records now stand, and with the limita- 
tions mentioned, the fraternity has 44.5 per cent of 
its present membership either actively supporting its 
work or under emeritus membership. Since the pro- 
vision for emeritus membership became effective in 
1947, 218 emeritus memberships have been granted. 

It is expected that each chapter will study the re- 
port pertaining to its membership. It would be very 
illuminating if each campus chapter would subtract 
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TABLE I. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 4@fh FISCAL YEAR (1949-1950) 
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Good Standin, 
Initiates For 4st Arrears Nominal 
Present | Fiscal Year Members 
etter Chapters ee _ Enroll- (Over Two 
Fiscal ment : ment 40th | 39th | Years in 
Year With- | Demit | _ TO Number| Per | Fiscal] Fiscal] Arrears) 
the drawn F. Ch. Cent | Year | Year 
ort Alpha.....----- 155 1,758 : 89 65 591 
206 | 3,353 152 | 1,473 
| as Gamma........- 94 | 1,412 79 37 487 
bvi- a I 92 | 1,748 74 34 722 
90 | 1,174 46 | 20 435 
- 58 1,436 55 46 568 
es 68 1,051 83 53 519 
43 1,035 59 25 504 
82 1,632 54 35 494 
40 742 34] 17 262 
91 1,438 54 67 645 
re 26 749 97 29 197 
Omicron........ 86 1,059 57 31 386 
527 | RES 53 1,399 150 50 539 
108 1,807 118 65 719 
85 | 1,484 
30 762 
Upsilon......... 19 729 
781 39 652 
67 | 1,428] 7 
1% 41 1,250 33 
37 764 25 
of 38 436 9 
87 905 14 
34 531 7 
ife 176 1,981 33 . 
k 38 618 11 
540 2 | 
on 36 634 13 ; 
ts 23 628 19 | 
74 899 13 : 
2] - 4 480 8 
€. 125 | 1,575] 79 
1. 29 770 21 
55 688 ul 
2 26 | 598 6 | 
n 14 332 2 
10 177 3 
48 711 18 
60 = 21 
Alpha Upsilon... 30 9 
€ Alpha Chi:...... 68 807 18 
- Alpha Psi....... 0 251 7 
n Alpha Omega.... 48 457 1 
Beta Alpha...... 64 434 4 . 
- Beta Beta....... 54 380 9 
y Beta Gamma... . 10 186 3 
. Beta Delta...... 74 384 15 
ee 46 265 9 
5 91 1 
Beta Theta...... 65 273 7 
i Beta Iota........ 48 150 1 
- Beta Kappa...... 55 147 2 
Beta Lambda... 51 187 1 
J, Beta Mu........ 58 189 1 
! ee 36 107 2 
Beta Xi......... 57 83 0 
Beta Omicron... . 0 72 1 
| 75 78 0 
| Beta Rho........ 84 96 0 
Beta Sigma...... 37 42 0 
Deca Tan 27 58 0 
Beta Upsilon... . 63 63 it) | 
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from the number in good standing the total number 
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of initiates for the past two years as reported in Table 


I, and in a similar Table I, 


page 93, of THE PH DELTA 


KaPPAN, October, 1949. The result will be the num- 
ber of members who have paid dues to the chapter 
during the 41st fiscal year (1949-50). For example, 
Alpha Campus Chapter reported a total of 249 initi- 


ates in the two year period. We find 344 members of 
TABLE II. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 41st FISCAL YEAR (1949-1950) 


the chapter in good standing. This would indicate 
that the chapter had collected dues from 95 members, 
other than initiates. This, for Alpha Chapter, is not 
a fair statement since it lost through field chapter 
affiliation 90 of its initiates of that period. For nearly 
all of the chapters, however, the calculation will be 
quite accurate. The real holding power of the chapter 
must be measured by the number of members who 


Good Standing Arrears In 
Chapter Location Enrollment (Over Two Years 
40th 39th in Arrears) 
Number | Per Cent | Fiscal Fiscal 
Year 
San Francisco, California........ 321 321 100.0 0 
171 158 92.4 5 0 8 
Fresno, California............... 146 92 63.0 24 5 25 
Epsilon............ Los Angeles, California........ ca 358 295 82.0 26 13 24 
Detroit, Michigan.............. 123 89 72.4 20 5 
od Santa Barbara, California........ 71 47 66.2 1l 7 6 
0 ere Kansas City, Missouri........... 114 79 69.3 10 13 12 
ESE TERS State of South Dakota........... 76 25 32.9 1 1 49 
Warrensburg, Missouri.......... 30 23 76.7 3 4 
Muncie, Indiana................ 61 52 85.2 3 6 0 
Seer Chicago, Illinois................ 195 152 77.9 5 6 32 
Sacramento, California.......... 197 150 76.2 8 32 
ee Kirksville, Missouri............. 38 37 97.4 0 1 0 
Cor San Antonio, Texas............. 36 34 94.4 1 0 1 
EE Rees Pittsburg, Kansas............... 33 22 66.7 4 2 5 
Portland, Oregon............... 128 94 73.4 9 5 20 
SS eee Sale Lake City, Utah............ 92 50 54.3 9 8 25 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin.......... 129 114 88.4 9 0 6 
62 50 80.6 3 1 8 
Omaha, Nebraska............... 36 33 91.7 1 
rae San Diego, California............ 149 112 75.2 30 1 6 
Alpha Alpha. ......| Houston, Texas................. 59 38 64.4 4 2 15 
ae Tacoma, Washington............ 85 65 77.8 12 5 3 
Alpha Gamma...... Kalamazoo, Michigan........... 69 24 34.8 7 3 35 
Alpha Delta........ South Bend, Indiana............. 99 97 98.0 2 0 0 
Alpha Epsilon. ..... Hammond, Indiana.............. 62 40 64.5 7 3 12 
Alpha Zeta......... Evansville, Indiana.............. 96 78 81.3 14 3 1 
Alpha Eta.......... Indianapolis, Indiana............ 57 49 86.0 4 2 2 
Alpha Theta........ Bloomington, Illinois........... 69 46 66.7 11 2 10 
Alpha Iota......... Jackson, Mississippi............. 41 29 70.7 5 5 2 
Alpha Kappa....... Appleton, Wisconsin............ 36 16 44.4 13 1 6 
Alpha Lambda...... Fort Wayne Indiana............. 76 68 89.5 7 0 1 
Alpha Mu.......... Lafayette, Indiana.............. 96 93 96.9 1 1 1 
Alpha Nu.......... 60 54 90.0 6 0 0 
Alpha Xi.......... Des Moines, lows............... 79 66 83.5 7 6 0 
Alpha Omicron..... Charleston, Illinois.............. 63 52 82.5 8 2 1 
|: See Macomb, Illinois............... 53 39 73.6 6 1 7 
Alpha Rho......... Bakersfield, California........... 80 69 86.3 4 2 5 
Alpha Sigma....... Phoenix, Arizona............... 138 103 74.6 16 7 12 
Alpha Tau......... 53 38 10 1 4 
Alpha Upsilon...... Cape Girardeau, Missouri........ 44 37 84.1 5 2 0 
Alpha Phi.......... Cellar 106 105 99.1 1 0 0 
Alphas Chi.......... Santa Ana, California........... 66 48 72.7 7 11 0 
Alpha Psi.......... Utica, New York............... 34 23 67.6 8 3 0 
Alpha Omega....... San Jose California.............. 74 53 71.6 21 0 0 
Beta Alpha......... Mobile, Alabama............... 24 18 75.0 5 1 0 
Springfield, Missouri............ 46 40 87.0 6 0 
Beta Gamma....... San Luis Obispo, California...... 55 40 72.7 15 0 0 
Beta Delta......... Pasadena, California............. 70 52 74.3 18 0 0 
Beta Epsilon........ Spokane, Washington........... 37 31 83.8 5 1 0 
52 51 98.1 1 0 0 


- 
| 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S DESK 


TABLE III. SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PAST TEN YEARS 


CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


FIELD CHAPTERS 


TOTAL FRATERNITY 


Good Standing 
Number Per Cent 


Present** 


Present** 
Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Good Standing Good Standing 


Present** 


Number Per Cent | Enrollment Number Per Cent 


3,263 
3,405 
3,406 
3,492 
3,650 
3,764 
3,807 
4,024 
4,271 
4,631 


11,200 44.4 
39.5 
34.7 
29.1 
30.7 
33.0 
39.3 
40.6 
42.5 
40.8 


25,240 
26,686 
27,485 
27,804 
28,213 
29,531 
31,904 
34,724 
38,032 
41,453 


10,611 
9,547 
8,102 
8,670 
9,738 

12,542 

14,013 

16,153 

16,916 


13,663 47.9 
13,026 43.3 
11,635 | 37.7 
10,211 32.6 
11,048 4.7 
12,156 36.5 
15,244 42.7 
17,152 44.3 
19,563 46.2 
20,527 44.5 


28,503 
30,091 
30,891 
31,296 
31,863 
33,295 
35,711 
38,748 
42,303 
46,084 


2,463 75.5 
2,415 70.9 
2,088 61.3 
2,109 60.4 
2,378 65.2 
2,418 64.2 
2,702 71.0 
3,049 75.8 
3,410 79.8 
3,611 78.0 


* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as of May 31, less*discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


retain good standing beyond the minimum period. 
Any chapter which discovers that it is being financed 
almost entirely, or in large measure, by its initiation 
fees and second-year dues will do well to study its 


own problem of membership conservation and to take 
such steps as will re-enlist the active support of its 
total membership. 


WITH THE CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


We now have 68 campus chapters on the frater- 
nity roster. The data for each chapter appear in 
Table I. A year ago, we urged the adoption of a 
goal of 50 per cent in good standing for 1950. Un- 
fortunately, this goal was not reached and 45 chap- 
ters actually have a lower percentage of members in 
good standing than a year ago. Perhaps this is to be 
expected in some of the older chapters in which a 
large number of members have reached retirement 
age. Each chapter should study the situation seriously 
and should make a vigorous attempt to re-enlist the 
interest and support of its nominal memberships. 


WITH THE FIELD CHAPTERS 


The data for the field chapters appear in Table II. 
The most outstanding record is that of Alpha Field 
Chapter of San Francisco. It has maintained a record 
of 100 per cent in good standing for the third con- 
secutive year. Alpha Field Chapter is not only the 
oldest of the field chapters but it is second in total 
enrollment, Epsilon Field Chapter at Los Angeles 
having a larger enrollment although not a larger 
number in good standing. 


Of the 52 field chapters on the roster, 34 have a 
lower percentage of members in good standing than 
a year ago, and, for field chapters as a whole, the per- 
centage in good standing dropped 4.2 points. How- 
ever, 78 per cent of the members enrolled in field 
chapters are in good standing. 


Your MEMBERSHIP 


This report will go to several thousand members 
who have delayed payment of dues for the current 
year which began on June 1. Check your latest mem- 
bership card. If it does not show good standing for 
the 42nd fiscal year (to May 31, 1951), you are in 
arrears. Send your check to your chapter at once to 
insure continuing receipt of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 


No final judgment on any individual should be 
made on one test score, says Robert L. Grennell. For 
purposes of vocational guidance, a battery of six to 
twenty tests out of the hundred and more fairly re- 
liable tests available may profitably be used. The most 
that can be expected of tests is to indicate areas of 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests. There are still many 
unknown factors, and many of these are not yet meas- 
urable in terms of test scores. Drives, urges, emotions, 
changes in environment, and methods of dealing with 
those changes are factors which are as influential in 
determining vocational success or failure as his natural 
abilities. Every teacher should believe in his own per- 
sonal power of growth, as well as in the philosophy that 
such power exists in all men. 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


PH? DELTA BAPPA 


A professional education fraternity connected with American colleges and universities 
of graduate rank maintaining schools, colleges, or departments of education 


Nartronat Orrices, Executive ano Evrroriat, 2034 Ripce Roap, Homewoopn, 


September, 1950 


To Members in Arrears 
Phi Delta Kappa 


Dear Brother Kappan: 
Re. Subscription Expiration 


Has your subscription to THE PH1 DELTA KaPPAN expired? If you have not paid your 
dues for the 42nd fiscal year (1950-51), your subscription expired on May 31, 1950. 
You will receive four issues, as provided by the By-Laws, during which period you may 
remit your dues without penalty. If your dues have not been received by December 10, 
1950, you will most certainly miss the January issue. But, why delay? Send your check 
now to your chapter. If you cannot establish contact with your chapter, send your check 
for national and chapter dues to the national office. 


We quote and endorse the following statements from a current letter of Beta Chapter 
(Columbia University) to its members: 


“Phi Delta Kappa wants to keep in touch with you in your professional progress, and 
wants you to take advantage of the opportunities in Phi Delta Kappa for continued pro- 


fessional growth. 


“With the boundaries of education today growing more inclusive, and with the contri- 
butions of educators becoming more significant, the reinstatement of your membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa becomes a personal and professional duty.” 


Membership is, first of all, a chapter relationship but it is also a national fraternity rela- 
tionship. It is only begun in the initiatory ceremonies. It is a growing experience and 
continuous in character. Joining Phi Delta Kappa is joining a movement and it involves 
the acceptance of certain responbilities—certain obligations. If Phi Delta Kappa is truly 
a professional fraternity; if you are truly committed to the profession; if the fraternity 
has been and now is worthy of the distinction which it enjoys; then it has a place in your 
professional life and a claim to your wholehearted support. 


Cordially and fraternally yours, 
Paul M. Cook 
Executive Secretary 
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Beta—St. Louis, Missouri. John A. Phillips, 5733 Cabanne Ave- 
nue, St. Louis a Missouri. 
. P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, Topeka, 


Detta—Fresno, California. Harold E. Sanderson, 2105 Weldon 
Avenue, Fresno, Californ 

Epsiton—Los Angeles, California. Walter D. Cannon, 2067 Cedar 
Avenue, Apartment 8, Long 6, California. 

Michigan. Paul 16823 Plainview, Detroit 
19, Michigan. 

Era--Santa Barbara, California. Neil Benicia, Santa Barbara 
County ools, Santa Barbara, Califo 

Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri. Shelley Ties, 8000 Johnson 
Drive, Merriam, Kansas 

Iora—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Kappa—Warrensburg, Avery Fleming, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Lamppa—State of Colora 


Mu—Muncie, Indiana. R. 7 Michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
Nu—Chi , Illinois. Leander Binna, 337 Western Avenue, Clar- 


endon Hill s. Illinois. 
X1—Sacramento, California. Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento 17, California. 
Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri. 
Pr—San | Texas. Alfred Lehmberg, 214 Castano, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
a ae , Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, 301 East Quincy Street, 
1 rg, 
V. Blake, 7454 S. W. Corbett, 
Portland 9, 
Tav—O, den, U Public Instruc- 
tion, State Conitel Bai ding, ‘Salt Lake City, U 
Ups1ton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 2801 N. 
Lefeber Avenue, Milwaukee 10, 
Pui Tulsa Oklahoma. Charles hy E Third Street, Tulsa, 
ahoma. 
Cu1—Terre Haute, Indiana. Charter endered. 
Nebraska. Fred Widoe, i323 Marthe Street, Omaha, 
ebraska. 
Omeca—San Diego, California. Jack Salyers, 5075 Brighton Ave- 
nue, San Diego 7, California. 
AuPHA ALPHA—Houston, Texas. Dale H. Perkins, 2324 Dryden 
Road, Houston 5, Texas. 
ALPHA Beta—Tacoma, Washington. Bertrum M pre, Fern Hill 
School, South 85th and Park Avenue, Tacoma, ington. 
ALPita Gamma—Kalamazoo, George G. Price, 116 West 
Territorial Road, Battle C + 
Detta—South Bend, lenn M. Cree, 1009 East 
Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Epstton—Hammond, Indiana. C. T. Coleman, Hammond 
High School, Hammond, Indiana. 
uA ZeTa—Evansville, Indiana. Hubert Scott, 1200 East 
Powell, Evansville, Indiana. 
Atpua Era—Indianapolis, Indiana. Richard Emery, 4112 Otter- 
bein, Indianapolis 3, Indiana. 
ALPHA Tuzta—Bloomington, Illinois. Charles L. Cox, Bloomington 
High School, Bloomington, Illinois. 
lora—Jackson, ississippi. Ernst Borinski, Tougaloo Col- 
lege, Tougaloo, Mississippi 
AtpHa Kappa—Appl aaa Wisconsin. Rolland C. Nock, 1915 N. 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Atpua Lamappa—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Kermit Leininger, 3404 S. 
Webster, Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 
ALPHA Mu— Lafayette, Indiana. Paul Alexander, 423 North Salis- 
ayette, Indiana. 
hio. Ralph U. Swisher, 2200 Scottwood 
Road, Toledo, Sito. 
AtpHa X1— Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 3rd Street, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
ALPHA Om1cron—Charleston, Illinois. H. J. Arnold, Eastern Illi- 
nois ag College, Charleston, Illinois. 
P Illinois. Denton White, Bushnell High School, 
Illinois. 
ALPHA Ruo—Bakersfield, California. Thomas Springer, 106 Flow- 
er Street, Bakersfield, ‘California. 
SicMa—Phoenix, Arizona. Fred D. McDonald, 1517 East 
Almeria Road, Phoenix. Arizona. 
Atrua Tau—Salem, Oregon. Matthew R. Thompson, Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. 
Atrpua Upstton—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Edward Gilbert, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
uA Pu1—Cedar Falls, lowa. Herbert Silvey, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Atpua Cu1—Santa Ana, California. James Graves, Orangethorpe 


School, Fullerton, California. 
ALPHA Ps1—Utica, New York. NYS Inst. Applied 


Arts and Sciences, Utica 3, 
AtpHa Omeca—San Jose, California Harold W. Drummond, 
Union High School, Campbell, California. 
Beta ALpHA—Mobile, Alabama. Walter M. Phillips, 555 Charles 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 
Beta Beta—Springfield, Missouri. O. P. Trentham, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, Beispourt. 
Beta GammMa—San Luis Obispo, California. A. G. Wilson, 1343 
iguera Avenue, San Luis Obispo, Californi 
California. 1088 North 
ifornia. 


Beta Detta—Pasadena, 
Holliston Avenue, Pasadena 6, 

Beta Epstton—Spokane, Washington. Louis Grafious, N. 5114 

Stevens Street, Spokane 12, Washington. 


Beta Zeta—Chico, California. Frank Laycock, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico. , California. 
DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


DISTRICT I 


STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana; British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta in Canada. 
Representative: Victor 'N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Milwau- 


kie, Oregon. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., Instructor in Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington; Roy a, 


Ore pe oll of Edu —. Monmouth, Oregon; John M. Booth, 
311 Oth, Boise, Idah 


DISTRICT II 


STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico; 
Lower California and Sonora in Mexico, and the Territory of 


Hawaii. 
ohn C, Whinnery, 228 North Park Avenue, Monte- 


Representative: J 

bello, California. 

Coordinators: Aubrey L. Berry, EB-123, $5, Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24, California: oy Hall, Jr., P. O. Box 26, Cuper- 
tino, California; Henry A. Dixon, Weber alieen. , Utah; 
Victor H. Kelley, 2308 East Prince Road, Tucson, Arizona. 


DISTRICT IIT 


STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas; Mex- 
ico, except that portion in District 1. 


Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
ege, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Coordinators: Clarence Pruitt, Oklahoma A. 
Oklahoma; Ralph McCullough, BE, “Garin 


ner, 3341 Wichita, Houston, T: "Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas; C Alderson, Sutton Hall 
105, Universit y of (came, "Austin, ‘2. Albert L. Ford, Texas 
State College Women, Denton, Texas; E. E. Boyles, Professor 


of Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


DISTRICT IV 


STATES: Pa mae Colorado, N rth Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
Towa, oa Minnesota ; and Manitoba in 


Representative: M. L. Cushman, 218 Curtis Hall. Iowa State 
ollege, Ames, Iowa. 

Coordinators: Thomas D. Horn, 2300 of Wromin Cedar F. 
Iowa; Maynard R. Bemis, Universit oming, College 
Education, Laramie, Wyoming; Floyd A. _ Department of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ra y De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul 


State Board of Higher Education itol, Blimaick, North 
Russell E. Jonas, Black — 


Dakota; 
South 
DISTRICT V 
STATES: Michi Illi Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia; Ontatie in 


Representative: J. Rey Lew Leevy, Education Building, Purdue Uni- 


versity. Lafayette, 
Coordinators: Russel S. Merkel, 521 Sherman Drive, 
ey Indiana; E. O. May, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Illinois; C. Cieslak, 15414 Greenlawn, De- 
Michigans Mathison, 4068 North 19th Street, Mil- 
waukee 9, Wisensias 7 +. W. Renfrow, 335 Northern Avenue, 


Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
DISTRICT VI 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, ‘and Pere of Columbia; bec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island in Canada. 

Re = a Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson Avenue, White Plains, 

New Yor 
C coordinators: Carl E. Minich, 93 Fruehauf Avenue, Saver 21, 

Bow, York; Deane Webber Colonial Village, Warner 

R. F. D., Pennsylvania; Dana M. Cotton, Lawrence Hall, irk- 

land Street, Cambridge 38 —— ye Andrew H. Gibbs, U. S. 

Office of Education, Waabin on, C.; Clarence Long, Oak- 

mont Public Schools, 10th ~ty Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT VII 


STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 


tucky. 
Representative: Gladstone H. Vout, Cottons of Education, Uni- 


versity of Alabama, University, Ala 

Coordinators: J. L. Lancaster, “aiversity of Peabody Peabody 

Hall, Charlottesville, k, 

Nashville, Tennessee; R + Fink, 410 North Street, Coie; 

Hill, North Carolina; po ad R. Sharman, University of Ala- 
Lawrence. isiana State 


bama, University, Alabama; W. A. 
University, Baton Rouge. Louisiana; Charles R. Foster, University 


of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


— 


Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters 


The 42nd fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa began June 1. If as a member of the fraternity you do not now 
hold a 42nd year card, you will wish to send your remittance to the appropriate chapter officer from the list 


below. 


Whenever you change your address, you are requested to notify your chapter officer. In order that there may 
be no delay in having your copy of the magazine reach you, you are requested also to send a card to the na- 
tional office of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, noting both your old and your new 
address. It speeds office procedure when you give your chapter and roll number. Your cooperation in these 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


A.pxa—Indiana_ University. Dean Malsbary, Hoosier Courts 30-5, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Beta—Columbia University. Abraham Bernstein, Box 611, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 
Gamma—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 46 West Boulevard 
South, Columbia, Missouri. 

Detta—Stanford University. James A. Saum, 870 Bruce Drive, 
Palo Alto, California. 

Ersiton—State University of Iowa. David R. Meade, 808 Fink- 


bine Park, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Zeta—University of Chicago. Norman E. Steinbach, Jr., Depart- 


ment of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Era—University of Minnesota. Jack Shaw, 211 Burton Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Tueta—Cornell University. Keith Holmes, Room 203 Stone Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y 

Iora—Harvard University. David V. ‘Fiedemen, 40 Quincy, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Karra—University of Kansas. Otho M. Rasmussen, Room 120 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

LamMBpa—University of California. John Urlaub, i Mrs. Gladys 
Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7 California. 

Mv—University of Texas. Leonard E. Massey, 2812% Nueces 
Street, Austin, Texas. 

Nu—University of LA ae nage F. F. Powers, 230 Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh. Gordon E. Dannells, 7400 Irvine 
Place, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. W. C. Meierhenry, Teachers 
College 305, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebras 

P1—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Schick, 404 N. Goodwin Ave- 
nue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Ruo—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, Ve- 
rona, New Jersey. 

S1¢ma—Ohio State University. Oscar F. Schaaf, 120 Arps Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tav—University of Pennsylvania. Daniel S. Jacoby, Eisenlohr 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Upsiton—Northwestern University. Hugh M. Kahler II (Acting). 
School of Education, Northwestern Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

Pxu1—University of Wisconsin. Robert G. Petzold, Wisconsin High 
Se + Madison, Wisconsin. 

Cu1—University of Oregon. Howard Akers, 1599 Villard, Eugene, 

re; 

Por—Peabedy College. L. G. Kennamer, Jr., Box 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Omeca—University of Michigan. Frank W. Lanham, University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

ALPHA—University of Oklahoma, Harrel E. Garrison, 1413 
McKinley, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Apna Beta—University of Vir, a. Earl R. Boggs, Room D, 
Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

ALPHA College of Washington. Robert Groeschel, 
703 Church Street, Pullman, Washington 

Detta—Kansas State College. Jesse Schall, Home Study 
Service, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Apna Epsiton—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Farrar, office secretary, 4021 Degnan Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 

Apna Zeta—University of Arizona. C. U. Boutin, College of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Atpua Etra—Temple University. Paul Phillips, Box 141, Temple 
University, Broad and Montgomery Avenues, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

THETA—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Iora—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, Sr., 
— School, Osage and Woodlawn Avenues, Cincinnati 5, 

io. 

Avpua Karrpa—University of Tennessee. Ira Chiles, P. O. Box 
1626, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Lamspa—Boston University. Ernest R. Spinney, 84 Exeter 

Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


'AMMA-—State 


matters will enable you to do your full share as a participating member in all Phi Delta Kappa enterprises. 


ALPHA Mu—Colorado State College of Education. David Fromm, 
State Colle ¢ of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


Atpua Nu—Univerity of Kentucky. Harold P. Adams, Room 229, 
College Wg Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 

entuc 

Atpua X1—University of Alabama. Robert C. Hammock, Box 
Ke University of Alabama, College of Education, University, 

abama. 

AtrHa Omicron—Claremont College, John Hackney, 634 Will- 
monte Avenue, Temple City, California. 

Apna P1—Rutgers University. Patrick J. White, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

ALPHA Ruo—Johns Hopkins niversity. Thomas Goedeke, 3 East 
25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

AvpxHa SigmMa—University of Denver. Arthur W. Beck, 4400 Perry 
Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

ALpHa Tavu—Pennsylvania State College. John W. Masley, Room 
4 Moffatt Cottage, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Atpua Upsiton—University of Utah. Burton Miller, University 
of Utah, Park 310, Salt Lake gs 

ALPHA Pu1—Syracuse University ard I. Edinger. 200 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New Yo 

ALPHA Cu1—University of California at Los Angeles. Elwin Sven- 
son, 723 South Grevillea, ge Californ 

Psi—University of ‘alo. Carl pa Heintz, 100 Bellwood 
Avenue, Buffalo 10, ow York. 

ALPHA Omeca—Wayne te Donald W. Sass, 8924 Otsego, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 

Beta ALPHA—Louisiana State University. Clyde Madden, P. O. 
Box 8729, University Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Berta Bera—North Texas State Teachers College. Frank Nelson, 
Box 6481, Denton, Texas. 

Bera GammMa—George Washington University. William S. Rum- 
bough, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 

Bera Detta—University of Colorado. Samuel Kipp, 953 Regent 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

Beta Epstton—University of Ma C. Hennick, 4805 
College Avenue, College Park, 

Beta Zeta—Oklahoma A. & M. gy Clarence M. Pruitt, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Etra—Western Michigan College. Glenn Rice, Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Beta Tueta—University of North Carolina. Joseph M. Johnston, 
P. O. Box 921, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Beta Iora—Washington University. Wilber M. Shanklin, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 

Bera Kappa—lowa State College. Eldon M. Drake, 220 Curtiss 
Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Lamspa—-Indiana State Teachers College. Charles W. Harda- 
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